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O quanta fpecies cerebrum non babet ! 
PHADR. 


Must acknowledge the receipt of many 
letters containing very lavifh encomiums on 
my works. Among the reft a correfpon- 





, dent, whom I take to be a Bookfeller, is 
pleafed to compliment me on the goodnefs 


b of my print and paper, but tells me that he is very forry not 
Y to fee fomething expreffive of my undertaking in the little 
; cut that I carry in front. It is true, indeed, that my printer 
and publifher held feveral confultations on this fubject ; and 


Iam afhamed to confefs that they had once prevailed on 
me to fuffer a profile of my face to be prefixcd to each 
number. But when it was finifhed, I was quite mortified 
to fee what a fcurvy figure I made in wood: nor could 
F I fubmit to be hung out, like Broughton, at my own 


Q- door, 


; 
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door, or let my face ferve, like the canvafs before a booth, 
to call people in to the fhow. 


I nope ‘it will not be imputed to envy or malevolence, 
that I here remark on this part of the productions of 
Mr. Fitz-Adam. When he gave his paper the title of 
The Worup, I fuppofe he meant to intimate his de- 
fign of deforibing that part of it, who are. known to ac- 
count all other perfons No Body, and are therefore empha- 
tically call’d The Worxp. If this was to be pictured 
out in the head-piece, a lady at her toilette, a party at 
whift, or the jovial member of the Délettanti tapping the 
world for champagne, had been the moft natural and obvious 
hieroglyphics. But when we fee the portrait of a philofo- 
pher poring on the globe, inftead of obfervations on modern 
life we might more naturally expec a fyftem of geography, 
or an attempt towards a difcovery of the longitude. 


Tue reader will fmile perhaps at a criticifm of this kind; 
yet certainly even here propriety fhould be obferved, or at 
leaft all abfurdities avoided: but this matter being ufually 
left to the printer or bookfeller, it is often attended with 
ftrange blunders and mif-applications, I have feen a Sermon 
ufhered in with the reprefentation of a fhepherd and fhep- 
herdefs {porting on a bank of flowers, with two little 
Cupids fmiling over head; while perhaps an Epithalamium 
or an Ode for a Birth-day has been introduced with death’s 
heads and crofs-marrow-bones. 


Tue inhabitants of Grudbfreet are generally very ftudious 
of propricty in this point. Before the half-penny account 
of an horfe-race, we fee the jockeys whipping, {purring, 
joftling, and the horfes. ftraining within fight of the poft. 


The laft dying fpeech, character, and behaviour of the 


malefactors 
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malefactors prefents us with a profpe&t of the place of 
execution; and the hiftory of the London Prentice exhibits 
the figure of a lad ftanding between two lions, and ram- 
ming his hands down their throats. A due regard has 
been paid to this article in the feveral elegies from that 
quarter on the death of Mr. Pelham. They are enconi- 
paffed with difmal black lines, and all the fable emblems of 
death ; ner can we doubt but that an author, who takes 
fuch care to exprefs a decent forrow on the outfide of his 
work, has infufed a great deal of the pathetic into the 
piece itfelf. 


Tuese little embellifhments were originally defigned to 
pleafe the eye of the reader, as we tempt children to learn 
their letters by difpofing the alphabet into pictures. But in 
our modern compofitions, they are not only ornamental but 
ufeful. An angel or a flowerpot, at the beginning and end 
of every chapter or fection, enables the bookfeller to fpin 
out a novel, without plot or incident, to a great number 
of volumes ; and by the help of thefe decorations properly 
difpofed I have known a little piece fwell into a duodecimo, 


which had fcarcé matter enough for a fix-penny pamphlet. 


In this place I might alfo take notice of the feveral new 
improvements in the bufinefs of Typography. Though it 
is reckoned ungentecl. to write a good hand, -yet every one 
is proud of appearing in a beautiful print; and the pro- 
duCtions of a man of quality come from the prefs in a very 
neat letter, though perhaps.the Manufcript is hardly legible, 
Indeed, our modern writers feem to be. more {follicitous a- 
bout outward elegance than the intrinfic merit of their 
compofitions ; and om this account it is thought no-mean 
recommendation of their works, to advertife that they are 
neatly printed on an entire new letter. Nor are they only 


indebted 
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indebted to the prefs for the beauty of the type, but often 
call in it’s affiftance to explain and enforce the fentiment. 
When an author is in doubt whether the reader will be 
able to comprehend his meaning, or indeed whether he 
has any meaning at all, he takes care to fprinkle the fen- 
tence with Italicks: but when he would furprize us with 
any thing more ftriking than ordinary, he diftinguifhes the 
emphatical words by large ftaring CAPITALS, which 
overtop the reft of their fellows, and are intended, like 
the grenadiers caps, to give us an idea of fomething grand 
and uncommon. Thefe are defigned as fo many hints to 
let the reader know where he is to be particularly affected, 
and anfwer the fame purpofe with the marginal direc- 
tions in plays, which inform the actor when he is to laugh 


or cry. 


Tus practice is moft remarkable in pieces of modern 
wit and humour ; and it may be obferved that where there 
is the leaft of thefe lively qualities, the author is moft de- 
firous of fubftituting thefe arts in their room ; imagining 
that by a judicious diftribution of thefe enlivening ftrokes in 
different parts of it, his work, however dull in itfelf, will 
become fmart and brilliant. But it muft not be diffembled 
that the hint was originally taken from the Theatres, The 
writer of the play-bills deals out his capitals in fo juft a 
proportion, that you may tell the falary of each actor by 
the fize of the letter in which his name is printed. When 
the prefent manager of Drury-Lane firft came upon the 
ftage, a new fet of types two inches long were caft on 
purpofe to do juftice to his extraordinary merit. This is fo 
proper that the fevereft critics on the Drama cannot be 
effended at this piece of theatrical juftice, 
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Tuere is lately fprung up among us a new {pecies of 
writers, who are moft of them perfons of the firft rank and 
fafhion. At this period the whole Houfe of Commons are 
turned authors; and we cannot fufficiently admire the pro- 
priety of ftile and fentiment in thofe elegant addrefles, by 
which they humbly offer themfelves as candidates, and beg 
the favour of your votes and intereft. Thefe gentlemen 
avail themfelves greatly of the arts of printing abovemen- 
tioned; whether they would. raife the merits of their own 
caufe, or throw out invectives on. the oppofite party. The 
Courtier fets before your eyes his fteady attachment to King 
GEORGE, while his opponent difplays in the fame 
manner his zeal for LIBERTY and the CON STI- 
TUTION,. This muft undoubtedly have a wonderful 
effect on the electors; and I could affure any patriot the 
moft certain fuccefs, whe fhould manifeft his regard for 
Old England by printing his addreffes in the Old Englith 
character. 


Burt in the whole republic of letters there are none 
perhaps who are more obliged to the printer than the 
writers of periodical eflays.5 The Spectrarors indeed 
came into the world without any of the advantages we 
are poffefs’d of. They were originally publifhed in a very 
bad print and paper, and were fo entirely deftitute of all 
outward ornaments, that (like Terence’s virgin) “ unlefs the 
* foul of beauty had breath’d through the compofitions 
** themfelves, thefe difadvantages would have fupprefs’d the 


“* Jeaft appearances of it.”’ 


In ipfa ineffet forma, bec formam extinguerent, 


As it requires no genius to fupply a defect of this na- 
ture, our modern eflays as much excell the SPECTATORS 
R in 
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in elegance of form, as perhaps they may be thought to 
fall thort ef.them in every other refpect. But they have 
this additional advantage, that by the finenefs of their paper 
they are refcued from ferving many mean and ignoble pur- 
pofes to which they might otherwife be applied. They 
alfo form themfelves more commodioufly into volumes, 
and become genteeler appendages of the tea-table. The 
candid reader will undoubtedly impute this extraordinary 
care about externals to the modefty of us prefent effayitts, 
who are willing to compenfate for our poverty of genius 
by beftowing thefe outward graces and embellifhments on 
our works. For my own part I never reflect on the firft 
unadorned publication of the SprcTaTor, and at the fame 
time take up one of my own papers fet off with every 
ornament of the prefs, but I am afraid that the critics 
will apply what a facetious peer is faid to have remarked 
on a different occafion, that ‘“‘ The firft is a foul without a 
“« body, and the laft a body without a foul.” 


As in this fafhionable age there are many of Lord Fop- 
pington’s opinion, that a book fhould be recommended by 
it’s outfide to a man of quality and breeding, it is incum- 
bent on all authors to appear as well dreft as poffible, if they 
expect to be admitted into polite company: yet we fhould 
not lay too much ftrefs on the decorations of our works, 
but rather remember Tu/ly’s precept to all who build, that 
«© the owner fhould be an ornament to the houfe, and not 
«* the houfe to the owner.” 
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